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THE PARADE OF 
MODERN 






Write today for your free 1941 Catalog from 
the Rose Capital of America— The Parade of 
Modern Roses and Perennials. Its 168 striking 
color plates reproduce in natural color the 
84 Modern Roses most admired at the World’s 
Fair last summer. 


Hybrid Teas 
16 new introductions are included for 1941, 
together with the outstanding patented Roses 
of recent years. Among these leaders of Rose- 
dom are All-America Winners for 1940 and 1941, 
Dickson’s Red (Hybrid Tea) and World’s Fair 


(Floribunda). 
Floribundas 


There are many varieties in this new class 
whose popularity is now sweeping the nation 
because of extreme hardiness, unexcelled 


(Plant Patent 425) 





ROSE BAMPTON 


Charming as the lovely Metro- 
politan Opera star, the rich car- 
mine buds of this new Rose open 


persistence of bloom and copious clusters of slowly into rapturous intense 
Hybrid-Tea-size flowers for a wealth of color China-red blooms, 5% inches 
continuously from June till frosts. across, camellia-like, with 50 

Everblo oming Climbers petals. Long-lasting, fragrant. 


Dark green foliage. Introductory 
price: $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75. 


Giant Delphiniums, 100% Double, 
in True Separate Colors 
—and Fine New Perennials All Seasons 


Everblooming Climbers are featured, including 
the sensational new Dr. Nicolas, achievement 
of a lifetime, with its mammoth 50-petaled 
rose-pink blooms. 










In this beautiful catalog there are also the Pink Sensation 
Delphinium, new Chrysanthemums, Phlox, Asters, Shasta 
Daisies, many others—the largest group of new Perennials! 
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AMERICAN FOREST TREES 


Big little plants at small prices 


Healthy, well-rooted nursery grown trees you can set out now for very little. 
Will with no care increase the value of your woodland for the next 50 years. 


(“S”’—seedlings; ‘“‘X’’—transplanted.) 
EVERGREEN TREES 
Balsam Fir 25 100 1000 Norway Red Pine 25 100 1090 
6toSin.8.... $5.00 $35.00 lS 3S) Oe -.-+- $7.50 $45.00 
Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
© OO.20 Mh. BE cecc wc. 6.00 33.00 10 to 18 im. ZX ...... $3.00 7.50 55.00 
Colorado Blue Spruce Douglas Fir (P. taxifolia) 
Io OO EB im, Bw «ns cee $6.00 15.00 125.00 BO 46 26 im. BA ...... .00 17.50 110.00 
Austrian Pine Hemlock (Tsuga pew, 
Be 00 80 MM. BAR occ css 5.00 13.00 100.00 12 to 15 in. XX... 10 37.00 290.00 
DECIDUOUS TREES 
Sugar Maple (A. saccharum) 25 100 1000 25 100 1000 
12 to 18 4, ie Pe jane $5.00 $25.00 Black Walnut (Juglans nigra) 
Ee 7 ee eeeiage: 12.00 45.00 325.00 12 to 18 in. ......... $2. $5.00 $25.00 
Paper Birch (Betula pepyrifere) | Tulip Tree (Liriodendron 
ey yee aes , 8.00 45.00 tulipifera) 
Red Bud (Cercis gees. 2 5 fh ere ace 4.00 20.00 
646964 8 ....... 2.00 5.00 25.00 ae < \ = 8.00 30.00 250.00 
“te: tS ae 7.00 25.00 nate. Red Oak (Quercus rubra) 
White Flowering Dogwood  ) oe, eee 3.00 7.50 50.00 | 
(Cornus florida) . 26 2 3 ee 5.00 12.00 75.00 
ek i Ss Peers 3.00 8.00 40.00 Pin Oak | palustris) 
2 Ba me occas sa 8.00 30.00 250.00 2 Fe fee 3.00 10.00 80.00 


OUR 1941 SHORT GUIDE—prices and describes 900 hardy trecs 
and shrubs—110 photographs. Copy on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-E CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass.. 
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The Ubiquitous Chinese Elm 


ORTUNATELY the Chinese elm of the 

catalogues, Ulmus parvifolia which is 
Autumn-flowering and holding its green well 
toward Winter is not much seen in New 
England. Because of its rapid growth and 
drought resistance it has been almost over- 
whelmingly planted in the mid-South and 
West. Although it is described as a round- 
headed tree to 40 feet or more, few speci- 
mens have reached that stage yet and when 
used predominantly as is frequently the case 
in small yards it becomes disagreeably con- 
spicuous. 

The tree itself is charming with a slender 
trunk and slender branchlets. The branches 
are drooping or, at least low spreading. It is 
not a weeping form and, yet, with its small 
leaves, it has much of the softness we asso- 
ciate with a weeping cherry or willow but 
none of their character and distinction. When 
used against evergreens or anything as large- 
leaved as a maple it catches the eye with its 
grace either in Winter or Summer but it does 
not have effective flowers or twig color for 
added interest. 

Rapidity of growth and ease of transplant- 
ing recommend it all too highly. One sees it 
in highway plantings, along drives and as a 
lawn tree but always as out of place and as 
out of scale as the gray birch would be in 
such settings. In fact, this elm does not even 
have the bark that makes this birch a fair 
substitute for the real white birches. On the 
other hand, for quick shade or a screen near 
a small house or terrace this Chinese elm 
really finds its place. In the North the leaves 
turn to “‘red or purple’ but even there they 
hold their green until late and in Tennessee 
they stay a cheerful green until the first real 
freeze when they brown and all too slowly 
drop. In other words, an occasional tree has 
a great deal of value but a planting of many 
trees has little to commend it as a permanent 
addition to the landscape. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Treatment of Hard Seeds 


LD gardeners claim germination is best 
from peach pits, cherry stones, black 
walnuts, hickory nuts and such hard-shelled 
seeds as those of rose, haw and dogwood, if 
the seed goes through the Winter half buried 
in moist soil or leaf mold and half exposed 
to Winter sun. Continual moisture for the 
buried side is important. 

Those interested in trying this method 
should fill a pan with leaf mold or a mixture 
of leaf mold and sharp sand and then lay 
the seeds or nuts flat on the surface pressing 
each in firmly until half buried. The pan, 
covered with old window screen for protec- 
tion against mice and birds, may then be set 
in a sunny place in the garden. Those who 
delay too long about putting their seeds out 
can hasten proceedings by setting the pan on 
a sunny west porch or shed roof where it 
will be exposed to thawing each sunny after 
noon and will freeze again that night. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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New Perennial Varieties Recommended for Trial 


Novelties which have a place in the 1941 Spring catalogues 










HE new catalogues now reaching ama- 
teur garden makers are filled with 






promising introductions. Among them 






are several perennials which may well be rec- 






ommended for trial the coming season. Most 






of them have been given careful tests in com- 






mercial nurseries and are believed to possess 






merits which entitle them to the attention of 






all gardeners who are interested in improved 






kinds or in those which differ in some manner 






from the varieties which have been grown in 
the past. 
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Aster Beechwood Charm belongs to 
the group having rather small flowers 
closely massed. Height, 3 to 3% feet. 
Habit, compact. Color, lively rose 
red. Blooming season, from Sep- 
tember until frost. Novi-belgi type. 


Phlox Apple Blossom warrants the 
name by which it has been christened. 
It is less harsh in color than many re- 
cent introductions. It grows from 2% 
to 3 feet high and has a firm flower 
spike followed freely by side spikes. 









Shasta Daisy Favorite has very large 
flowers, a height of from 2% to 3 feet 
and blooms that last very well when cut. 
The petals are pure white. Flowers, 
while produced in greatest profusion 
in June and July, appear all Summer. 





Kniphofia Galpini is a graceful dwarf 
plant and a worthy member of the 
family. Spikes, salmon-saffron in 
color. Stems, from 24 to 30 inches 
high. Foliage, grass-like. Grows wellin 
any location, including partial shade. 










Delphinium Enchantment has double 
flowers which persist until the spikes 
are completely covered. Color, a true 
delphinium light blue. Side spikes add 
to long period of bloom. Height, 4 feet. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ANSAS CITY, MO., has a park which has become known far 

and wide because of its many attractive features. It is called 

the Jacob L. Loose Memorial Park and was donated by the wife 
of Mr. Loose, a well-known philanthropist of Kansas City. 

One of the most delightful fea- 
tures of this park is a municipal 
rose garden which was planned 
and planted under the direction of 
the Kansas City Rose Society. 

The center of the rose garden is 
occupied by a large pool, which is a permanent memorial to the 
Kansas City Gardeners Association. It cost about $1,025 and con- 
tains a great many tropical and hardy lilies as well as lotus plants. 
Last year a fountain in the form of a statue was placed in the 
center of the pool. It is called the Spirit of the Rose Garden and is 
much admired by all who see it. 

The rose garden has thus become a Mecca for flower lovers 
from all the region about Kansas City and is kept in a high state 
of cultivation. Several organizations, including the Kansas City 
Gardeners Association, maintain beds in the garden. The associa- 
tion plants a new rose in its bed for each member of the organi- 
zation who dies, thus making it in reality a ‘‘memofy rose bed.” 

The Kansas City municipal rose garden contains about 5000 
plants, including many of the newer kinds. The garden offers an 
unusual opportunity for studying the behavior of the newer intro- 
ductions under the rather peculiar climatic conditions which exist 
in Missouri. 

There is much interest in flower-growing among the residents of 
Kansas City and various flower shows are held annually. It is also 
noted in ‘““The Gardener's Travel Book’’ that garden tours are con- 


Kansas City’s Rose 
Garden and Its Pool 


ducted each year under the direction of the Wellesley Garden Club. 

Rose lovers who visit Missouri will find interesting private gardens 
in several other cities. It is stated that visitors are always welcome to 
the garden of Mr. F. C. Miller in Maryville, to the garden of Mr. 
L. W. Jacobs, Jr., in Fayette, and 
to the garden of Mr. William H. 
Ball in Webster Grove. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that visitors to 
Missouri will always spend some 
time in the Missouri Botanical 
Garden in St. Louis, which is one of the most notable institutions 
of the kind in the world. 


Camellia Show and Open House 


It is in keeping with tradition that an important camellia show 
should be held in Boston, Mass. The tradition goes back well 
over 100 years to the time when such famous camellia collectors 
as Hovey & Company, Marshall P. Wilder, and others were regular 
exhibitors at the shows of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Probably the high point of camellia exhibiting in Boston was the 
day in February, 1846, when Marshall P. Wilder showed two new 
seedlings of his own raising. These were enthusiastically received 
and suitably awarded by the Society’s committee, of which Joseph 
Breck was chairman. These camellias were Wilderi and Mrs. Abby 
Wilder, both of which were later widely grown and, in fact, are 
still in cultivation. The latter —- white with pink markings — is 
shown in the accompanying illustration reproduced from the Trans- 
actions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 1847. 

This year’s exhibition will be held in Horticultural Hall on 
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The pool and fountain in the Municipal Rose Garden in Kansas City, Mo. 
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January 31 and February 1, and exhibits are expected from growers 
in distant places as well as those in or near Boston. At 4:00 p.m. 
on the afternoon of the first day, Mr. George Graves, who has been 
engaged in camellia research for some months, will give a lecture on 
the history and cultivation of these plants. 

The event will be doubly important because of the fact that the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society has chosen the opening day of 
the show for its annual “‘open house,”’ at which time the various 
organizations having their headquarters in Horticultural Hall will 
co-operate in receiving visitors and demonstrating the work which 
is being carried on. These organizations include the Massachusetts 
Federation of Garden Clubs, the New England Gladiolus Society, 
the New England Wild Flower Preservation Society, the Herb 
Society of America, the New England Gourd Society, the Benevolent 
Fruit and Flower Mission and the Boston Mycological Club. 

Tea will be served in the afternoon, and guides will be on hand 
to escort visitors over the building. There will be no admission fee, 
and a special welcome will be given to visitors from out of town. 
Music will be provided by a string orchestra. 


Garden Clubs’ National Council Awards 


In order to stimulate garden club members to still greater efforts, 
the executive committee of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs is granting the following awards for outstanding horticul- 
tural achievement: 


Purple Ribbon: 


Awarded at the request of the state presidents, two being permitted 
each state in any one year, the judging to be done by a committee 
appointed by the presidents in each state. At the discretion of the 
national committee of awards a purple ribbon may be granted to 
individual, sustaining or affiliated members of the national council. 


Certificate of Merit: 


May be awarded to state federations for exceptional contributions 
of cultural interest. Requests for certificates should be made by the 
state presidents to the chairman of the advisory council. 


Special Awards: 


Yearbook Award: Requests for information regarding details 
or rules must be made to the national president. 


Kellogg Medal for Civic Achievement: Awarded to member 
clubs. The work of the club must be presented and recommended by 
its state federation. Applications must be accompanied by ‘‘before 
and after’’ photographs and the projects must have been completed 
during the past year. Each state may determine the date upon which 
applications must be presented to the state president but all applica- 
tions must reach the corresponding secretary of the national council 
by January | of each year. The medal may be awarded for conserva- 
tion or permanent public improvement. No commercial project may 
receive this medal nor need it be awarded every year. 


Garden Center Medals: Awarded to the garden center which, in 
proportion to its size, has performed the greatest service to its com- 
munity. Another may be awarded to the 
garden center which, in proportion to its size, 
has had the greatest influence upon the school 
children of the community. 

Award of Merit: Awarded to roadside 
stands and gas stations conforming to the 
rules set down by the national council. 





Japanese Flower Arrangements 


It is announced that classes in Japanese 
flower arrangement will be held at the Bryn 
Mawr Art Center, Bryn Mawr, Pa., starting 
Wednesday, February 5. They will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Alexander C. Soper, III, who 
studied for three years at a flower arrange- 
ment school in Japan. The courses cover 12 
lessons each and the fee is $25. The time is 
from 10:00 a.m. until noon. An advanced 
class will meet on Tuesdays at the same hour. 
As the classes are limited to three pupils each 
an early registration is advised. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the best 
1940-41 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition ts restricted 
to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is 
made to define the word “‘best.’”” The judges will consider each 
Year Book submitted from all angles. Comprehensiveness, orig- 
inality, make-up, artistry—these and other points will be factors in 
determining the decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize last 
year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1941 competi- 
tion. Year Books to be entered in this competition must reach the 
office of ‘‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
by September 1, 1941. 





The original illustration of the 
camellia Mrs. Abbey Wilder, first 
shown in Boston, Mass., in 1846. 



















Photographic Competition in New York 


A photographic competition dealing with garden and horticul- 
tural subjects is to be held by The Horticultural Society of New 
York in its offices at 598 Madison Avenue, beginning February 4 
and lasting until the 14th. It is stated that all entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight January 29 and must be accom- 
panied by entry blanks properly filled in. All photographs must be 
submitted by members, but in some classes may have been taken by 
non-members. The first prize in each class is a bronze medal of The 
Horticultural Society of New York. The second prize is a one- 
year membership in the society. It is expected that a large number 
of visitors will inspect the photographs when they are placed on 
display. 


Gold Cup Awarded to Cherry Hill Nurseries 


A solid gold cup is awarded annually by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society to the exhibit which is considered to have been the 
most outstanding at any of the Society’s exhibitions in a given year. 
The trustees have now announced that the award for 1940 has been 
made to the Cherry Hill Nurseries of West Newbury, Mass., for a 
magnificent exhibit of peonies and rhododendrons set up by this 
concern at the June show. The award is made from a fund given 
for this purpose by the late Albert C. Burrage, for many years presi- 
dent of the Society. 


Botanical Garden Library Open Sundays 


The library of the New York Botanical Garden is now open for 
reference work every Sunday from 1 to 4:30 p.m. This outstanding 
collection of books devoted to botany and horticulture is thus 
made available on Sunday afternoons as well as on weekdays to 
students, readers, and research workers. This reference service has 
been added in response to the desire of members of the garden, stu- 
dents in the institution’s courses for garden- 
ers, and visiting scientists, who find Sunday 
is the most convenient time for studying the 
literature of their hobby or their profession. 

The library is particularly rich in historic 
volumes from the earliest days of printing 
and in works which are landmarks of scien- 
tific progress in later centuries, as well as in 
reports of the latest research. 









Lectures for British War Relief 


Four lectures, the proceeds of which are 
to go to British War Relief, are to be given 
under the auspices of the Morris Arboretum, 
of Chestnut Hill, Pa., in the parish house of 
St. Thomas Church at Whitemarsh, Pa. The 
speakers will be Mr. John C. Wister, Miss 
Anne B. Wertsner, field secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society; Mr. 
Henry T. Skinner, of the Morris Arbore- 
tum; and Mr. Harry Wood, of the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Foundation, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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WHY PETUNIAS REMAIN HIGH IN FAVOR — 


Their wide range of color and form makes 
them especially useful as garden annuals 


be holding its own in popularity. Ap- 

parently, too, plant breeders are being 
stirred to extend their hybridizing and to 
make still more painstaking selections to keep 
up with this sustained interest. Thus, the 
coming season will see the introduction of 
several new petunias which have proved their 
worth in the hard competition of the All- 
America trials. 

Prominent among these newer varieties is 
Blue Brocade, with all-double violet-blue, 
giant-fringed flowers produced freely on 
strong, stocky plants. It is said to bring a new 
and very rich color to its particular type of 
petunia and the claim is made that it comes 
100 per cent true from seed. As is well known, 
petunias of this type usually do not come 
perfectly true and, as a result, the advice is 
generally given that even the weakest seedling 
be protected, as experience has shown that it 
is on such stragglers that the finest flowers may 
be produced. 

Another high-rating novelty is Radiance, 
which bears two-inch, single cerise-rose flow- 
ers on plants which branch freely and develop 
into dwarf stocky plants of uniform growth 
habit. 

What is said to be the lightest and purest 
pink in petunias is being called First Lady. 
In size this variety is dwarf but holds its 
strong stems erect and bears flowers which are 
larger than those of Radiance, being some two 
and a half inches across. 

Violet Gem is represented as being just a 
ball of a plant, only six inches tall, very com- 
pact in habit, and covered when in bloom 
with small inch and a half, bluntly star- 
shaped, violet-blue single flowers. Its dwarf 
habit, of course, points to its usefulness for 
edging, for use in the rockery, or as being 


[ei petunia, like the marigold, seems to 


exceptionally valuable for use in pot culture. 

A new shade and an entirely new color in 
bedding petunias is to be found in the bright 
glowing salmon flowers of Honor Bright. Its 
flowers are large, measuring up to three and 
a half inches across, and each plant bears a 
great many blooms, almost enough, in fact, 
to cover the foliage. Under suitable culture, 
this member of the bedding-spreading group 
of petunias can reach a height of 18 inches 
and a spread of three feet. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the general 
popularity of the petunia is its adaptability to 
a wide range of soils and cultural conditions. 
It is at its best in rather rich soils, but there 
it must be planted farther apart than the usual 
ten to twelve inches, customary in soils of 
ordinary fertility. Even in poor soils or in dry 
seasons, petunias which have once become 
well established will make a brave showing. 
Usually, however, an ample moisture supply 
is necessary for satisfactory results on the 
poorer soils. While the plants do best in full 
sun, they have been found to be tolerant of 
moving shade. 

Complaint is sometimes made that the 
giant petunias have little value as bedding 
plants for two reasons. First, in some gardens 
they may fail to grow vigorously until late 
in the season and, as a result, do not make 
the desired show of bloom during the Sum- 
mer. This does not mean that these larger- 
flowered varieties do not have a garden value. 
It should be remembered that the petunia is 
really a perennial plant, which, because it is 
tender and because it flowers well the first 
season, is usually grown as an annual. How- 
ever, by taking advantage of this perennial 
property, it is possible to keep a desirable indi- 
vidual plant growing in one’s garden for years 
by rooting cuttings and keeping them over in 





The miniature petunia Violet Gem is dwarf and compact. 
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The new petunia Honor Bright 
is a glowing salmon in color. 


a greenhouse each Winter. In fact, by the 
process of making cuttings in Winter, it is 
possible to have whole beds of a particular 
petunia from a single plant of the previous 
season. In some greenhouses special varieties 
of petunias are grown from cuttings to flower 
during the Winter. 

Many home gardeners have failed to get 
good stands from petunia sowings for the 
reason that they have buried the seeds too 
deeply. Petunia seeds are tiny and are best 
handled by being pressed gently into the soil 
and covered carefully to a depth of not more 
than one-eighth of an inch. As with any other 
shallow sowing, great care must be taken that 
the germinating seeds are not destroyed by 
being permitted to dry out. This does not 
mean careless soaking from above but, rather, 
protective covering of the soil surface with 
burlap, newsprint or similar material. Some 
growers use thin sheets of asbestos for cover- 
ing the surface of the soil containing un- 
germinated seeds. However, any such protec- 
tive covering should be removed as soon as 


‘ the tiny plants have begun to appear. 


As with other annual plants the usual prac- 
tice is to prick off the new seedlings as soon 
as they are large enough to handle. Later, after 
the season of freezing is past, they may be 
planted out. Some growers wait until rela- 
tively late and plant the seeds outdoors, thus 
transplanting the young plants but once. This 
latter technique is based on the observation 
that petunias self-sow very readily in most 
gardens. However, such chance seedlings are 
usually lacking in the quality obtainable in 
carefully selected strains. Thus, there is real 
reason for the purchase of new seeds each year 
and for taking pains with their sowing and 
the subsequent handling of the new plants. 











T PLEASED me to note recently that the 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
awarded a gold medal to Mr. Alpheus T. 
De La Mare of New York City, the oldest 
active printer and publisher in the United 
States. The award was made because of Mr. 
De La Mare’s contribution to the advance- 
ment of horticulture in 
the United States through 
his publication, The 
Florists Exchange. 

Mr. De La Mare has 
had an interesting career. 
He arrived in this country 
in a small sailing vessel 
February 23, 1853, from 
Gaspé, Canada. After 
learning the printing trade 
with several New York 
printers, this son of an 
Episcopal clergyman set 
up in business as a printer 
in 1881. 

Rapid steps in the 
progress of Mr. De La 
Mare’s business were the 
founding in 1888 of The 
Florists Exchange, the in- 
corporation in 1891 of 
the A. T. De La Mare Printing and Publish- 
ing Company and the publishing of out- 
standing horticultural books, including in 
1917 the well-known ‘‘Garden Guide’. To 
date, he has published more than 50 valuable 
books and at the age of 88 he continues to 
be absorbed in his work, assisted by his son. 

Mr. De La Mare’s influence on the horti- 
cultural trends of this country has been 
greater than is easily measured and his 
friends, in and out of the trade, are not 
limited by the boundaries of one continent. 


R. FRANK C. PELLET T has called 

my attention to the fact that many 

of our herb gardeners seem to have over- 
looked the anise hyssop, Agastache faenic- 
ulum (A. anethiodora), which was so 
much loved by some of the American 
Indians and has long been known among 
bee keepers as an abundant honey pro- 
ducer. For that matter, the plant seems 
largely to have disappeared from its natu- 
ral range from Manitoba, Lake Superior, 
Nebraska and westward. Mr. Pellett has, 
however, been able to bring it back into 
cultivation from wild plants which he lo- 
cated some 180 miles north of Winnipeg. 
The Indians made a tea-like beverage 
from the leaves of the anise hyssop. Mr. 
Pellett, who has been testing out this for- 
mula, says that the resulting drink is very 
pleasing but, of course, quite different in 
taste from the tea of commerce. The In- 
dians also used anise hyssop leaves for sea- 
soning, much after the manner in which 
our ancestors used the garden sage. An- 
other use for the plant among the red men 





Mr. A. T. De La Mare. 


was in the preparation of a remedy for colds. 
All of the qualities of this plant were 
recognized by Mr. H. H. Terry, a pioneer 
horticulturist and bee keeper in Iowa in the 
1870's, but for some reason his favorable 
estimate of the plant has been overlooked 
until recently. Way back then Mr. Terry re- 
‘ garded it as worthy of a 
place in any garden. Be- 
ginning in June, the plant 
is capable of continuing 
in flower for nearly five 
months, having at the 
height of its season more 
than 100 clusters of flow- 
ers open at one time. 


ERE is interesting 
news for persons 
interested in hyacinths as 
house plants. Mr. E. 
Naylor of the University 
of Missouri has estab- 
lished the fact that hya- 
cinths may be grown 
from leaf cuttings with 
relative ease. He reports 
that cuttings consisting of 
the upper two-thirds of green leaves taken in 
late Winter from plants forced in the green- 
house at about the time the flowers were fully 
open produced roots within a few days and 
bulblets in less than three months. No especial 
treatment was given the cuttings; they were 
simply placed in the moist sand of a propa- 
gating case. These new bulblets, it seems, can 
be removed and grown on as soon as the old 





leaves decay, thus providing a rapid means 
of propagation. 

If I am not mistaken other investigators 
have reported that the green leaves of lache 
nalia and narcissi can be made to produce 
bulblets in the same manner. It is interesting 
to know, too, that the flowering stems of 
lachenalias and hyacinths can also be induced 
to form bulblets if permitted to remain in 
moist sand for a month or so. 


R. DONALD M. GRANT, of Penny 
Farms in Florida, has sent me the 
highly interesting picture reproduced on this 
page. He wrote in a letter accompanying the 
picture that it represents ‘‘the bursting of 
the seed pod of a palm tree.’’ In my opinion, 
however, one would be more accurate to say 
that it represents the sheath of the inflores 
cence just as it was opening to disclose the 
broom-like flower. Mr. Grant writes that he 
was led to undertake the picture because of a 
peculiar crackling sound which attracted his 
attention to the plant. The unfolding took 
place slowly enough, however, so that he was 
able to get his camera and set it up in time 
to get a good photograph. 

The flowers of the palms are highly inter 
esting, some kinds being perfect, botanically 
speaking, while others like the date palm, 
have the sexes divided. 

Palms make excellent street trees in tropi 
cal and semi-tropical sections, although | 
have often wondered why the coconut palms 
which grow along the streets in sections of 
Miami do not occasionally drop a coconut 
on the heads of passing pedestrians. 





A palm bloom photographed just as it opened. 
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Gladiolus blooms used for house decorations. 


GLADIOLI VIEWED FROM MANY ANGLES* 


With special attention to growing methods — The latest 
edition of New England Gladiolus Society’s Year Book 


cesses, and failures of various articulate 

members of the New England Gladiolus 
Society have been drawn into a pleasing and 
informative year book. Since the Society's 
members live in all parts of the United States, 
every Canadian province, and some 30 for- 
eign countries, its reports may be considered 
authoritative by gladiolus growers every- 
where. 

For the beginners in this gladiolus group, 
Mr. H. V. Wright of Maryland advises the 
planting of only clean corms of standard va- 
rieties of proven merit. For best results, the 
shipping packages containing new corms 
should be opened at once upon receipt and 
treated with a rotenone or mercurial prepara- 
tion if thrips or disease seem to be present. 
Mr. Wright goes on to outline the best plant- 
ing sites as being well drained, slightly acid, 
in full sun and away from buildings or 
hedges. While suggesting repeated planting 
for production of continuous bloom, Mr. 
Wright makes the point that early planted 
corms usually produce the best blooms. 

In Mr. Wright’s opinion, large corms 
should be planted about five inches deep and 
some seven inches apart, while those which 
are small can well go in two and one-half 
inches deep and the same distance apart. The 
rows may vary from 18 to 30 inches in 
spacing. Experience dictates that corms which 
have sprouted in storage be planted before 
their new shoots are above an inch in length. 

Mr. Wright further advises planting in 
‘oil which has been manured a season in 


Fes the 16th year, the experiments, suc- 


*“The Gladiolus, 1941.” 16th Annual Year Book 
of the New England Gladiolus Society, H orticul- 
ural Hall, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 
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advance. Manure used at planting time 
should be put on as a mulch. Also, if but a 
single application of a complete fertilizer is 
used, this should be applied to the half filled 
trench after the corms are planted. The ferti- 
lizer is spread at the rate of about three 
pounds per 100 feet of row. Some growers, 
however, give half this amount of fertilizer 
at planting time and the other half as a close 
to-the-row top dressing some six weeks later. 

Frequent but shallow cultivation, along 
with ample moisture, helps bring better 
blooms. The blooms, when they start to 
come, should be cut when only one or two 
florets are open. The leaving of a few leaves 
on the plant will enable the new corms to 
mature properly. After blooming, spraying 
and watering may be reduced, but clean cul- 
tivation should continue. 

Even though the corms have been treated 
in storage, it will be found necessary to spray 
to control thrips. Mr. Wright rates a spray 
consisting of an ounce of tartar emetic and 
a pound of brown sugar in three gallons of 
water above the various arsenical sprays. 
Spraying should start when growth is short 
and be repeated after each rain until flower- 
ing time. 

Gladiolus corms should be dug before the 
foliage yellows in Autumn. Upon digging 
the tops are best cut off close to the corms, 
and the corms stored in trays or paper bags, 
well marked as to variety. The cut-off tops 
should be burned to remove a possible hiding 
place for over-wintering thrips. About five 
weeks after digging, the corms are cleaned. 
The clean corms are then stored in a warm 
room for some three or four weeks longer to 
permit thorough curing. After this, they may 
be placed in Winter storage. 
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Mr. Wright says that an ideal Winter 
storage is one which is dry and can be main 
tained at a temperature between 30 and 45 
degrees. If any thrips remain, they will mul- 
tiply rapidly on corms in warmer storage. 
Standard practice for the destruction of these 
thrips in storage is to subject them to naph- 
thalene fumes for not more than three weeks 
in a fairly warm room. Direct contact with 
the naphthalene flakes or a longer period of 
fumigation may prove harmful. 

The section of the book which refers to 
hybridizing contains a number of interesting 
experiences and ideas as to just how gladiolus 
breeding programs should be carried out. 
Tied in with these breeding reports is the 
continuation of the Reverend C. H. Birch’s 
listing of parentages of various hybrids, 
together with the names of their originators. 
This statistical material, together with the 
ample address list of gladiolus hybridizers, 
should prove of real value to those workers 
who are trying to surpass even present suc- 
cesses. 

An excellent technical paper on the origin 
and development of cormlets of gladioli 
is contributed by Sister Mary Joseph Therese 
Geiger of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. This is the first of three papers on the 
cormlet, its production and anatomy and can 
be recommended to those whose interest is 
not entirely in flower beauty. 

Professor A. H. MacAndrews of the New 
York State College of Forestry passes on to 
the other members of the society the method 
which he used to induce cormlet germina- 
tion. Professor MacAndrews took two-and- 
one-half-inch clay pots, and filled them with 
a mixture of peat moss, soil, and sand in 
equal parts. After he had cracked the shell of 







































Three spikes which show the uniformity of Lily Jordan, 
an early-flowering gladiolus from British Columbia. 


each bulblet, he placed it in one of the pots. 
The latter were then put in a wooden box 
containing an inch of well soaked peat moss. 
The young plants were planted outdoors as 
soon as the weather permitted. 

From Maryland comes the report that 
gladiolus seeds stored warm and dry in a glass 
container gave a higher percentage of germi- 
nation than those stored in other materials 
at less favorable temperatures. Evidence is 
also put forward that it is well to go easy 
in treating cormlets with chemical reagents. 
Cormlets which were treated with Vitamin 
B: seemed to grow quicker and at the end 
of the season had a slightly greater weight, 
with the exception of a single variety. 

Mr. Willis H. Wheeler claims 100 per 
cent thrips control by applying a 1-400 rote- 
none insecticide by hand with a paint brush. 
He admits that it is a slow and laborious task 
but well worth it if one is interested in pro- 
ducing a relatively few winning show spikes. 

J. E. Machacek reports on two years of 
comparative trials with gladiolus dips and 
sprays. Of the six generally recommended 
dips used to treat corms in storage, his con- 
clusion was that all of them reduced the per- 
centage of thrips infestation significantly. He 
says, however, that there was no significant 
difference between results produced by the 
dips. He also found that the percentage of 
plants producing blooms was affected in both 
years by corm treatment. 

As for sprays, the report goes on to say 
that the results showed the sprays did not 
seem to hasten nor delay blooming. Also, 
there was very little effect on the weight of 
the corm, although all the sprays with the 
exception of nicotine sulphate 40 per cent 
reduced the corm weight in 1940. There 


was a marked difference among the 
sprays, however, in their ability to 
protect the plants from infestation 
by thrips. Mr. Machacek states that 
only two sprays, tartar emetic and 
paris green, afforded any consider- 
able degree of protection in a serious 
epidemic of thrips, such as was prev- 
alent in 1940. Of the two successful 
sprays, the paris green appeared to 
be less desirable for the reason that 
the plant foliage and corm husks 
were damaged by it. 

The section of the book given 
over to ratings and trial grounds will 
furnish data for those who wish to 
extend or evaluate their collections. 
Mr. J. R. Hopkins reports from 
Illinois. Also, D. H. Newell sets 
down what he considers to be the 
best ‘doers’ at Concord, N. H. 

Mr. Milton Jack reports from 
British Columbia, and Mrs. Sylvia 
W. Moseley gives her opinions of 
some of the newer varieties. Dr. 
Burton E. Lonesey’s statistical sur- 
vey of the 1940 show reports should 
prove useful in rating many of the 
better gladioli. 

As usual, the Maryland Gladiolus 
Society Trial Garden reports on the 
seedlings and varieties of recent in- 
troduction which have been tested 
during the past season. 


Upright Form of the Ginkgo Tree 


INKGO biloba is too well-known to 
need advertising but Ginkgo biloba 
fastigiata is not at all common and is such a 
valuable asset that gardeners, in general, must 
be unaccountably blind to its charms or they 
would certainly make more use of it. Its 
columnar form, beautiful foliage, immunity 
from pests of all kinds and its value as a 
garden accent plant make it outstanding as a 
landscape material. Since it seems to grow 
readily in almost any situation, I can think 
of no good reason for not impressing it more 
frequently into garden service. 

It is not as severely columnar as the Lom- 
bardy poplar, spreading more at the base. 
Now and then a branch may run amuck and 
have to be cut off to preserve the perfect 
column but this is a small drawback com- 
pared with the dignified charm of the tree 
and the beauty of its foliage. Some years ago 
this fastigiate variety of the ginkgo was very 
rarely found in the nurserymen’s catalogues 
but now it is listed by a number of growers. 

The history of the ginkgo has often been 
told but one or two interesting facts may not 
be so commonly known. The tree is ‘“‘fire- 
resistant.’’ Not long ago the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of England 
called attention to the fact that ancient speci- 
mens, blackened and burned during the great 
fire in Tokio in 1923, have since sent out 
new shoots, while trees of all other kinds 
were entirely destroyed. 

It also mentions that the generic name, 
Ginkgo, given it by Linnzus in 1771, was 
accepted by European botanists as a Chinese 
or Japanese vernacular name. Now, accord- 
ing to the Chinese language and history de- 
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partment of Cambridge University, this name 
is regarded as a mistake in transcription from 
the notes of Englebert Kempfer, the German 
physician and naturalist, who travelled in 
those countries about 1690. It is really a 
“‘nonsense’’ name of German origin but it 
has existed for two centuries as the correct 
botanical name of the tree and according to 
the international rules of botanical nomencla- 
ture cannot be changed. The Chinese have 
several of their own names for the ginkgo. 
One, Ya chiao, duck-foot, alludes to the 
shape of the leaf. 


Williamsport, Pa. ree Ss, Coma. 


Treatment of Calla Lily Begonias 


ALLA lily begonias are difficult to grow 
until one learns just how to handle 
them, but they are well worth all the effort 
expended. They derive their name from the 
little white leaves, which resemble miniature 
white callas. The leaves may be green, green 
and white, or clear white. This lovely com- 
bination has pink blossoms like any other wax 
begonia. As a rule the plants are dwarf, not 
exceeding 12 inches in height, but occasion- 
ally I have seen one two feet high. 

I raise from 300 to 500 a year. My green- 
house is a lean-to, and I grow the plants on 
the back bench so that they get only a very 
little sun early in the morning. It is a warm 
place and without draft. [ never turn them 
around, as they turn brown if this is done. 
They also will become browa or rot off al- 
together if water gets on the leaves. I pot the 
plants in good garden loam and feed them 
regularly with barn yard tea and a complete 
plant food. 

The best time for propagating is June and 
July if by cuttings, because they root very 
quickly then. I have had no success slipping 
them at any other time. Dividing the roots 
may be done at almost any time if the plants 
are kept warm. 

Calla lily begonias are strictly house plants. 
They can be grown outside, but their delicate 
beauty is soon spoiled. The foliage gets red 
and it is difficult to take them up without 
having the plants lose vigor. If too cool or 
undernourished, this takes place, too, and the 
plant dies down to the roots. I have over- 
come this tendency to a large degree by keep- 
ing them warm and by feeding regularly. 

—Mrs. Mabel Williams. 
E. Pepperell, Mass. 
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A well-grown calla lily begonia. 
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will make vegetable gardens this year for 
the first time. They are very likely, in 
their enthusiasm, to plan for a much larger 
garden than they can properly care for. This 
is a mistake to be guarded against because it is 
difficult to maintain one’s enthusiasm when 
the temperature climbs high into the nineties 
and when garden pests begin to entail daily 
work with the sprayer or the dusting ma- 
chine. A garden which looks small in March 
may assume alarmingly large dimensions in 
mid-July. 

Of course, much depends upon the num- 
ber of persons in the family and the condi- 
tion of the land which is to be worked. If 
one has an area which has previously been 
planted with vegetables or some other crop, 
it will be easy to work and more of it can 
be used than will be possible if one is using 
land which has been in sod. 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to do 
very much with sod land the first year except 
to grow coarse crops like potatoes and sweet 
corn, both of which will probably be ex- 
cluded from a very small garden under ordi- 
nary circumstances. It is a waste of time and 
seed to start a garden which will be neglected 
when hot weather comes. 

Some very definite figures about garden 
requirements are presented in a bulletin by 
Mr. William R. Cole, recently issued by the 
Massachusetts State College and indicated as 
Leaflet No. 71. Mr. Cole says: 

‘The vegetable garden may be any size 
that fits the size of the family, the area of 
land available, the quality of the land, the 
present food habits of the family, the desir- 
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able and possible changes in their habits, the 
amount of labor time available and the abil- 
ity to finance the initial investment in power, 
labor, seeds, plants, fertilizer and spray ma- 
terials. 

“For a real garden to supply fresh and 
preserved vegetables, except potatoes, for 
approximately year round use, the space 
necessary is 1,000 square feet for each adult 
or minor of more than 12 years. 

**To care for this plot it will be necessary 
to spend a total of about 40 hours in prepa- 
ration, tilling and harvest. 

“It will cost from $2.50 to $3.00 for 
seeds, plants, fertilizers and spray materials 
to carry out this one-person plan. If a garden 
for four or five is planned this item is not so 
multiplied. A garden for five can be financed 
for about nine or ten dollars. 

“The range of products in a real garden 
is wide. It includes many different vegetables 
and several separate plantings. 

“The list of crops to grow begins with 
tomatoes. Second, is string beans, then let- 
tuce, carrots, beets, peas, corn, squash, turnip, 
and other vegetables may be added as space, 
energy and likes permit. 

“A dozen tomato plants, trained on stakes 
need only a space of eight feet by 12 feet 
with plants set two feet apart one way and 
four feet the other. On good land, the crop 
will be 50 to 75 pounds. 

“Four rows of string beans each 18 feet 
long and three feet apart use only 12 feet by 
18 feet of area and produce two bushels. 
This space can be planted to eight rows of 
beets or carrots after the beans are done will 
produce 75 to 100 pounds. 

“Three dozen lettuce plants take a space 
of only 3 feet wide by 18 feet long if set 
in two rows 18 inches apart. More beets or 
carrots can follow this or a row of a dozen 
late cabbage plants may be set out. 

“A 1,000 square foot area can produce 
vegetables worth 10 to 15 dollars or a value 
of 60 to 75 dollars for the plot for five. 

“The garden at home supplies the fresh 
vegetables in the desired quantity. The 
pocketbook sometimes cannot do this.”’ 


New Vegetable Varieties 


EVERAL new vegetable varieties are 
found in the catalogues which are now 
coming from the seed houses. One of the 
most promising is Burpee’s tender pod bean, 
an All-America bronze medal winner for 
1941. Home gardeners will like this bean 
because it is ready to pick 48 days from the 
time the seed is sown. It has green pods from 
four-and-a-half to five inches long, smooth 
and slightly curved, with an unusually long 
tip. It is stringless and fibreless and is reported 
to yield heavily. 

Another novelty is Burpee’s Table Talk 
tomato, which is called ‘‘a new and different 
type of fruit on a new kind of vine.’’ The 
plant is short-stemmed and husky and the 
fruit is large, each tomato averaging in 
weight from seven to eight ounces. It is 
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globular in form, and the color is light scar- 
let. The first tomatoes may be harvested 
about 75 days after the plants are set out. 
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Burpee’s tender pod snap bean. 


Easy Way to Clean Rusty Tools 


USTING garden tools have always been 
a problem with me. Therefore, I was 
very much interested, recently, to learn of a 
new way to clean them up when they have 
gotten unusually bad. The idea is to mix one 
part of glycerine with two parts of oxalic 
acid, two parts of phosphoric acid and five 
parts of ground silica. Then, the tools should 
be coated with the resulting paste and 
allowed to stand in a warm place for about 
20 minutes, after which this paste—and the 
rust with it—can be washed off. However, 
I hope that this will not result in a crop of 
lazy gardeners, for there is a limit to what 
any such combination can do and oil applied 
first is still the best way to combat rust. 
—kKenneth Henry. 
Boston, Mass. 


How Coldframes Are Made 


f je. average garden-maker will not bother 
with a hotbed, but he can make good use 


of a coldframe, which is much easier to 
handle. A coldframe differs from a hotbed in 
only one respect: it contains no source of 
heat, the sun alone being depended upon. It 
can be made on the surface of the ground, 
but it is rather better to have a shallow pit. 
Hotbed sash is a standard size, three by six 
feet. Accordingly, a coldframe must be six 
feet from front to back and any length that 
is a multiple of three. In the average small 
garden a single frame will be sufficient. The 
coldframe should be about 14 inches high at 
the back and ten inches in front, allowing a 
four-inch slant to shed water. 
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Please tell me how to handle a cyclamen plant, both before and after 
blooming for maximum returns? 

Cyclamen like plenty of light but not direct sunlight for long 
periods. Give them a temperature of about 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
during the day and 50 at night. When flowering stops give less 
water and allow the soil to get dry for two or three weeks. When the 
faded flowers and leaves separate easily from the corm, remove them 
and store the pot in a cool part of the cellar. Water only occasion- 
ally. If the corm lives, it will start into growth in August. Then, 
shift it into a slightly larger pot, leaving the soil around the corm 
undisturbed, give the plant light and water it regularly. 

x * * * 


Is there any particular fertilizer which is best for narrow-leaved ever- 
greens? 

Very well-rotted barnyard manure is used by some persons with 
excellent results. Where it is desired to give the trees a strong 
““boost,’” an application of a fertilizer such as Nitrophoska at the 
rate of a small handful to a 10-quart pail of water can be used, but 
not after the middle of August so that the wood may have a chance 
to harden up before Winter. 

* * * * 


Is there any particular fertilizer that may be used on rhododendrons 
and azaleas? 

A mixture made up of five pounds of cottonseed meal, two pounds 
of superphosphate and one pound of sulphate of potash is often 
recommended. Apply as a top dressing at the rate of one-fifth of a 
pound to a square yard, but do not fertilize after the middle of 








Housing Projects Suffer From 
Poor Planting 


HE present rapid expansion in the development of small, 

individual family housing is accentuating a problem 
long associated with speculative residential building. Despite 
all of the publicity given to the improvement of home 
grounds planting, those engaged in building operations have 
apparently gained no deeper appreciation of landscape and 
horticulturtural requirements. While kitchens, heating 
plants, and other interior appointments have shown the 
impress of progressive technological advance, skill and good 
taste have remained in eclipse outdoors. A certain amount of 
planting has been done in new developments—enough to 
call the places planted—but much of it has been of the most 
sketchy and haphazard nature. Trees and shrubs are being 
set out without regard to their ultimate height and spread 
and with little evidence of knowledge of their growth re- 
quirements. The principles of sound design are too often 
honored in the breach. 

In looking for the reason for this unhappy state of affairs, 
it might be that so much is being done for creature com- 
forts within the walls that triflingly small amounts are 
budgeted for development of the lawn areas. Careful scrutiny 
of a number of these projects will reveal that horticulture 
certainly suffers when it is done on a low-dollar basis. 

In some instances it appears that the builder is not entirely 
to blame. He has simply sat back and let the suppliers of 
horticultural materials and services ‘‘chisel’’ each other down 
to the cheapest sort of job possible, not really knowing that 
what he was getting has very little real relation to landscape 
gardening. Perhaps there is in the situation an opportunity 
for landscape gardeners and nurserymen to do some con- 
structive long-range work. Perhaps those agencies interested 
in educating the public which buys such properties should 
take warning and redouble their educational efforts. 
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May. Mulches of oak leaves, evergreen needles or peat moss are also 
helpful. 
* * * * 

How can I prevent the rot from destroying my iris? 

The rot gains entrance into the rhizomes through an injury of 
any sort. Dig up all infected plants and divide them, dipping them 
into a solution of bichloride of mercury mixed at the rate of one to 
1000 (one tablet to a pint of water). After drying somewhat, plant 
in a new location. Avoid shaded situations and poorly drained o: 
heavy soils. To keep it in check it is also necessary to control the iris 
borer. Therefore, clean out and burn all the old leaves in early 
Spring. 

« ” . * 

Is there any way to get rid of cutworms before they do much damage?’ 

Feed them a poison bait made of one and one-fourth pounds of 
bran to which has been added two tablespoons of Paris green, one 
cup of water, six tablespoons of molasses and one-half ounce of 
banana oil. Scatter thinly over the soil. Prepared baits may be 
obtained including some made with metaldehyde which appear to 
be particularly effective. 

* ~ * * 


Can you tell me under what name “ox heart” cherries are sold? 


There was a European variety, Ox Heart, that was rejected as 
unsuitable by the American Pomological Society in 1858. Now the 
name is sometimes applied loosely to Yellow Spanish, Napoleon, 
and White Bigarreau, while on the West Coast Major Francis is 
considered one. Some nurserymen have also sold Black Tartarian as 
Black ‘‘Ox Heart.”’ 

* * * * 

The last two years wilt has attacked my tomatoes to such an extent 
that they have been practically worthless. Is there any way in which I can 
stop it? 

Fusarium wilt is a seed and soil-borne disease that remains in the 
soil several years, at least. The only means of combating it at pres- 
ent are: disinfect the seed; plant in entirely new and uninfected soil, 
practice long-term rotation; use wilt-resistant varieties. 

* * * * 

Is there any way to check the leaf spot disease which attacks rhodo- 
dendrons? 

If the spots are caused by disease rather than by environmental 
factors, spray them thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture made ac- 
cording to the 2-2-50 formula (two pounds of hydrated lime, two 
pounds of copper sulphate and 50 gallons of water) immediately 
after blooming. 

* - . * 

I have been told there are some sprays which will not only check the 
insects and diseases on roses but will also fertilize them. Can you tell me 
what they are? 

Spray materials applied to the leaves of plants for the purpose of 
controlling insects or disease will not fertilize the plant in any way. 
Gases such as oxygen and carbon dioxide are the only things which 
can enter through the pores in the leaves. 

* * * x 


Can you tell me how to grow salpiglossis? I have tried several times 
but have not had satisfactory results. 

Most people plant them too late. Start them indoors. Give them 
plenty of light and watch them carefully. When setting them out-of- 
doors give them a deep, light but rich soil and abundant sunlight. 
They like more room and more water than most other annuals. 

>’ * * * 


How can I make my honeysuckle vine grow better and have more 
flowers, as it has in years gone by? 

Most likely, it needs rejuvenation. Cut out some of the old stems 
at ground level over a period of two or three years until all the stems 
are new and vigorous. Also, feed it with some well-rotted manure 
or a complete fertilizer and bone meal. 
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CACTI AS WINDOW GARDEN PLANTS* 


They provide ample variety and are especially easy to 
handle under the conditions found in modern homes 


HE subject of cacti and their culture is 

exceedingly broad and may, indeed, 

form a lifelong study yet, most of the 
fundamental principles are among those 
brought out in the following interview: 

Ques. What sort of plants are cacti? What 
sets them off from other flowering plants? 

Ans. Botanically, the answer is compli- 
cated, but we can accept the Webster dic- 
tionary statement that they are juicy, spiny 
plants with showy flowers. They are found 
in nature in sizes varying from 50 feet tall 
and weighing tons to small button types that 
are hardly noticeable as they grow in the 
desert. 

Ques. The fact, then, that most cacti grow 
wild in the desert country of the Americas 
probably accounts for their often formidable 
appearance? 

Ans. Yes. The spines, hairy coatings and 
relatively tough exteriors are all in keeping 
with their ability to get along in arid 
country. Cacti are able to go through long 
rainless periods because they do not give up 
water readily to the air. 

Ques. Then, it would seem that fleshy 
plants like cacti should be able to thrive in 
the hot, dry air of our modern homes—air 
which makes the growing of many plants out 
of the question. 

Ans. There you have the reason why cacti 
are more than something for the hobbyist to 
collect. Of course, as a home owner gets in- 
terested he usually reaches out for variety and 
does become something of a collector. This 
is not a new idea since there are some groups 
of cultivated cacti which date back over a 
hundred years. Because of the endless variety 
to be had at the small cost of only 25 to 50 
cents for small plants. cactus collections never 
become boring. There is always the possi- 
bility of adding new types. 

Ques. As a matter of interest, how many 
kinds of cacti are there? 

Ans. Borg, in his book ‘‘Cacti,’’ states 
that there are 1582 species and describes 
1188 in detail. The most important thing is 
that there are so many designs and patterns 
that contrast with each other. There are 
hairy types like the old man; some are tall 
and slender; others round like balls, as are 
many of the mammillarias; barrel types; 
many kinds of spines such as fish hooks, red 
spines and golden spines. Even the plants 
themselves come in many colors including 
bright green, blue green and spotted. 

Ques. Are any of these cacti hardy in the 
North? 

Ans. None of those which I have just 
mentioned are hardy but some of the so- 
called prickly pears will do in northern rock 
gardens. In fact, there is one species which 
grows wild in various parts of New England. 

Ques. Now, in connection with the showy 
flowers referred to in the Webster definition, 


“A radio interview with Mr. William B. Carter 
0! Tewksbury, Mass., over Station W EEI at 9 a.m., 
Saturday, January 4, under the auspices of the 
Vassachusetts Horticultural Society. 


January 15, 1941 


I have heard that getting a cactus to flower is 
largely a matter of luck. 

Ans. There are many of the smaller types 
of cacti that bloom freely. Not too many of 
these are available commercially at the pres- 
ent time. A few that are available are Mam- 
millaria bocasana or the powder puff; M. 
elongata or lady fingers; echinopsis hybrids 
or Easter lily cacti; epiphyllum or orchid 
cacti; and the Christmas cactus, Zygocactus 
truncatus. Many others will be available 
later on. 

Ques. Did any of these long names which 
you mentioned include the night-blooming 
cereus, the flowering of which is such an 
event in many homes? 

Ans. There are several species and varieties 
which are called night-blooming cereus, the 
most common of which is Cereus peruvianus. 

Ques. What, in your opinion, are a few 
of the other outstanding sorts best suited to 
house culture? 

Ans. One of the most interesting is the 
old man, Cephalocereus senilis, a native of 
Mexico. It grows 30-odd feet tall and at 
that size is estimated to be about 200 years 
old. This is easily one of the most popular 
cacti in any collection. Three of the echino- 


by sending their roots out and down in search 
for them. When grown in pots, however, 
their roots are confined to a much smaller 
range. As a result, the soil in the pots must 
be proportionally richer than that of the 
desert. So, while we may, in exhibiting cacti, 
sprinkle sand over the surface of the soil to 
simulate arid conditions, the roots are actu- 
ally in a reasonably fertile compost soil. 

Ques. It seems to me, then, that the best 
plants to bring into the home are not those 
which have been stripped from the wild by 
desert collectors, although I know that such 
plants are often offered for sale. As an expert 
grower, what do you think of them? 

Ans. There is only one advantage in col- 
lected cacti. They are cheap. To offset this 
advantage, there are several serious faults in 
collected cacti. The most important is that it 
is difficult to obtain live roots on these plants. 
This is understandable from what I have 
just said. This means they may grow or they 
may not. When plants are not growing they 
are much more subject to attacks of insects 
and this is especially true with collected cacti. 
The source of collected plants is principally 
limited to the United States, owing to gov- 
ernment regulations prohibiting the impor- 





Cacti are especially useful in dish gardens. 


cactus Echinocactus electracanthus, E. corni- 
ger and E. grusoni or golden ball are interest- 
ing round types. The old lady, Mammillaria 
hahniana, makes a good mate for the old man 
while the stately peruvianus hybrids are in 
much demand for grafting stock. Cereus 
bavosus is a dark green cactus with showy 
soft spines and branches very freely from the 
bottom. These are just a few of the many 
available sorts. These are in addition to the 
flowering ones which I just mentioned. 

Ques. Now, going back to our wild cacti 
in the desert, surely they do not just stand 
there propped up in the sand? They must get 
some food and water from somewhere. 

Ans. Yes, they get water and nourishment 
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tation of plants. Also, some states have im- 
posed regulations against the taking of plants 
from the desert which compares with our 
own conservation efforts. 

Ques. Then, am I correct in assuming that 
I can expect better results from greenhouse- 
grown plants? 

Ans. Greenhouse-grown cacti are really 
growing plants, well established in pots. 
These plants have finely-developed root sys- 
tems that can support the cacti successfully in 
the small containers one must use in the 
home. By the use of seeds one can have plants 
from many foreign countries. This is very 
important because most of the better house 


types come from Mexico and South America. 
5 
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From the seeds in a packet of Sutton’s 
American Tree (Perpetual) Carnation come the 
loveliest, healthiest, most beautifully perfumed 
blooms, in all colours. Grow them, cut them for 
the house, wear them! Packets at $1.22 and 6lc. 
Sutton’s Seeds—Britain’s Best—have a resident 
representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D-4, 
P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y., 
from whom Sutton’s Amateur Guide, an informa- 
tive catalogue, can be had at 35c post-paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from: 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio 
and at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City 


7 
Orders may also be sent to: 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. D-4 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England 

















OUR NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 


will be ready towards the end of 
January. It will contain splendid lists 
of ROSES, LILIUMS for Spring plant- 
ings, CLEMATIS, HARDY PEREN.- 
NIALS including ROCK PLANTS, 
Choice FLOWERING SHRUBS and 
other material including many NOV- 
ELTIES. May we send you a copy? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 








THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT AND 
FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 
of the 
PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 





We have over 200,000 plants growing and 
in all of that number there probably are not 
more than 50 collected plants. 

Ques. You speak of growing cacti from 
seeds. Is the technique simple enough to be 
carried through by the average amateur? 

Ans. Yes, it is possible, but not completely 
practical. The first disadvantage in raising 
cacti from seed is that they are very slow in 
developing. It takes from one and one-half 
to three years, under ideal conditions, to raise 
a cactus large enough for a two-inch pot. It 
is also difficult for the home grower to get a 
collection this way, because he has a great 
many of a few kinds and none of the kinds 
he might desire most. Furthermore, extreme 
care is necessary when the seedlings are tiny. 

Ques. What sort of care and growing con- 
ditions do cacti need to thrive in the home? 
Assume that I take home healthy specimens, 
well-established and in just the right soil 
mixture. Incidentally, what is the right soil 
mixture? 

Ans. Although most books go into great 
detail as to how to prepare soil for potted 
cacti, I find that a good rich compost which 
has enough sand mixed into it to ensure 
ample drainage is usually satisfactory. 

Ques. Do they like soil which is sweet or 
sour? 

Ans. Most of them seem to prefer a grow- 
ing medium which is about neutral in re- 
action, neither too sweet nor too sour. 

Ques. Should they be kept on a sunny 
window sill or in a shaded spot? 

Ans. The sunny window is better. Re- 
member, there is not much shade in a desert. 

Ques. How should they be watered? 

Ans. Being desert plants, most of them can 
survive long periods without water but, so 
neglected, most of them make little or no 
growth. On the other hand, the pots must 
be provided with ample drainage. If per- 
mitted to become soggy at the roots, some of 
them, like the Christmas cactus, will drop 
their flower buds before they open. 

Ques. Is it not true that in nature some 
cacti grow in wetter places than others and 
that this natural behavior needs watching in 
cultivation? 

Ans. Yes, to a slight extent but, if prop- 
erly potted, this factor gives little trouble. 

Ques. I have seen the expression “‘cacti and 
other succulents.’’ What is meant by ‘‘other 
succulents’? 

Ans. There are a great many plants that 
might fit Webster's definition but still are not 
cacti. These are the so-called ‘‘other succu- 
lents.’’ They grow under much the same con- 
ditions as cacti and number into the thou- 
sands. They are found in all parts of the 
world, particularly South Africa. Some of 
the better known are euphorbias, echeverias, 
crassulas, sedums, aloes, cotyledons, bryo- 
phylums and agaves. Many of these go very 
well with cactus collections. In fact, they are 
very desirable additions. 











Established 1894 
For Real Winter Protection in the Garden use 
Shute’s Rotted Steer Manure. No better Fertilizer 


at any price. 

100 Ib. bag $1.00 
ea $ 7.00 Two tons ..... $12.00 
Three tons ..... $18.00 wear tems ..... $20.00 

Delivered Philadelphia and Vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 














SHADOWHURST FARM 
GLEN MQORE, PA. 























“SEPTEMBER JEWELS” 

The most important new Chrysanthemum. Easy 
to grow from seed. September Jewels embody both 
early blooming and winter hardy characteristics. 
Sow seed early in spring for fall bloom from Sep- 
tember 1 on. Well-rounded plants from one to two 
feet tall covered with luxuriant blooms in the most 
exquisite range of colors. Delicate tones and the 
more rugged shades are superbly blended in such 
rich colers as: golden yellow, phlox pink, peach, 
persian lilac, coral pink, light jasper red, old rose, 
light orange, bittersweet pink, etc. 


= 60c per packet postpaid 
ae, Vl Send for DREER'S 

a Wacl\ GARDEN BOOK FOR 1941 
rs More than a catalog . . . Your 
guide to a Beautiful Garden 


FREE TO YOU. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


276 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
———————— 
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POPULAR LECTURES ON 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Their selection, location, planting, care 
and identification. 


Illustrated with colored slides 


by 
J. J. LEVISON, M. F. 

Consulting landscape forester; author of 
“The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs,” 
etc.; former lecturer at Yale University 
Forest School; former Forester for the 
City of New York. 

Address: SEA CLIFF, LONG ISLAND 





®) World’s best single cut flower! 
¥ Long-stemmed, gaily colored, 2 to 
, 3 in. across; lasts 2 wks. in water. 
Red ,orange, yellow, mahogany,and 
: gold--in beautiful, un- 
usual bi-colors, bizarre 
markings, solids. The 
plants bloom in8 wks. 
from seedandcontinue 
tillfrost. 14 to 20in. tall, 
Prepaid:75 Seeds!0c; 
200 for 26c; 900, $1. 
Seed Catalog FREE 














W. Atlee Burpee Co., 417 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Begonias and How to Grow Them 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 
The Lawn 
Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. 8.) 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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HE flower border geums, which have be- 

i come increasingly popular in recent years, 
are representatives of Geum chiloense of South 
America rather than G. coccineum of south- 
eastern Europe, as they are sometimes cata- 
logued. In general appearance, all the culti- 
vated varieties of this particular species have 
eight- to ten-inch basal leaves, terminated by a 
large terminal toothed leaflet. Above the tufts 
of these hairy bottom leaves rise the small- 
leaved flowering stems to a height of two feet. 
Being truly perennial the plants spread out by 
basal shoots and after a few seasons will bene- 
fit from division. However, they are never at 
their best as very young plants, but need a 
season or two in which to establish themselves. 

Geums thrive in full sun and good garden 
soil, provided drainage is ample. They seem 
perfectly hardy under normal gardening con- 
ditions, provided they are not planted in spots 
which are too wet in Winter. In Northern 
gardens, it is well to give them a protective 
mulch over Winter. 

The height of their flowering season is 
June, when mass plantings or smaller odd- 
numbered groups of geums make their greatest 
show of double or semi-double blooms aver- 
aging an inch and a half to two inches in 
diameter. After these first blooms have passed, 
it is customary in many gardens to cut off the 
flowering stems, leaving tufts of hairy foliage. 

Very often, as the result of such treatment, 
occasional new flowering shoots appear and 
produce bloom the rest of the season. 


Geums in the Perennial Border 








1941 bound Gladiolus Year Book 


and 3 quarterly 1941 magazines 


The All-America 
Authority on 
Gladiolus 
growing, 
exhibits, 
and 
varieties. 
A store- 
house of oe 
valuable, aie 
intensely 
interesting 
articles, | 
reports, 

with many 
good pictures 


Free With $2.00 Membership in 


New England Gladiolus Society 


You get a 272-page bound year book—the Inter- 
national acknowledged authority on all that is best 
in gladiolus (profusely illustrated) , together with 
3}6-page quarterly supplements in April, July and 
October with each $2.00 membership in the New 
England Gladiolus Society. The year book con- 
tains splendid new articles on culture and botany of 
the gladiolus, appraisals of new varieties, various 
phases of research, how to grow for exhibition, etc. 
A Year Book alone can be secured for a $1.00 
membership. Valuable for the novice, amateur 
hobbyist, and the commercial grower, no matter 
where you live; the book is written by forty gladi- 
olus experts from many parts of the United States 
and Canada for 3000 members. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 


Box 2H, NORWOOD, MASS. 
(REGRESS NR 


Jonuary 15, 1941 
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If used as cut flowers, geum blooms wilt 
very quickly unless dipped in hot water or 
seared at the stem bases, much after the man- 
ner of handling Oriental poppy blooms. 

Among the older varieties are Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, with double dark red flowers; Lady 
Stratheden, with double yellow blooms; Prin- 
cess Juliana, with pure orange-colored double 
blooms; and Fire Opal, which often has ex- 
ceptionally large flowers, all of which are a 
brilliant orange-scarlet with an orange sheen. 

Wings is a newer variety which is reported 
to have brilliant strawberry-red, semi-double 





Wings is a red geum with yellow anthers. 


flowers, which average some two inches in 
diameter. Another new variety is Dolly 
North, which is reported to resemble Princess 
Juliana in some ways but has flowers which 
are of a lighter orange, about an inch and a 
half across, and with flower spikes which reach 
only to a height of about 18 inches. 


1000 Ideas for Amateurs 


“The Book of Garden Improvements’, by 
Walter Brett. Published by the Chemical Publish- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

To amateur gardeners who find difficulty 
in making their gardens meaningful, this 
book by the editor of “‘Home Gardening,”’ is 
recommended as a highway to self-expres- 
sion. According to the author, ‘“The average 
man makes his garden when his experience 
is small and his views on what a garden 
should be rather intangible.’’ The result is 
the inevitable question, ““What would you 
say is wrong with it and what's to be done to 
put it right?’’ Mr. Brett offers 1000 ideas for 
“putting it right.”’ 








For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, post- 
age prepaid, one nursery grown 


Wild Senna. 
Ready about March 15th 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 
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Mie MS . 
KEEP THE WILD BIRDS FROM STARVING 
FEED THEM 


BURNETT’S WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 
2 Ibs. 35¢—S Ibs. 75¢—25 Ibs. $3.25—100 lbs. $12 
Postpaid or ressed Prepaid within 150 miles of 
N. Y. City. (Write for complete Circular on Wild 


Bird Foods, Houses, Feeders, etc.) 

FREE ON REQUEST — New 1941 Seed, Bulb and 

Plant Catalog. Beautifully illustrated in color. 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 

92 Chambers St., New York, N. Y., Tel. BArclay 7-6138 








AMARYLLIS 
Giant American Hybrids 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 

Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window garden. 
MAMMOTH BULBS: 
65c each $6.50 dozen 
JUMBO BULBS: $1.00 each 


Cultural Directions with each order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


BOSTON MASS. 


Burpee's new 
pine MARI 








1] Delightful little plants, extreme- 
194 ly dwarf and compact, of true Lilli- 
is put form, about 9 in, high and 15 in. 
Silver Medal across. The debonair 1'-in, flowers 
Most Profuse have a crested center of bright clear 
Bloom ing yellow, surrounded by several rows 
of "All & of mahogany-red guard petals 
wd. x Excellent for edging, bedding, or a 
Marigolds sparkling block of colar Early, easy 













to grow, bloom ir 
less than 9 weeks 
from seed and con- 
tinue till frost 
Packet (100 seeds) 
postpaid for 26c. 
500 Seeds for $1. 
Be sure to 
plant Spry! 


Burpee’s SEED CATALOG 

















LIZA 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 416 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 





Wild Flower Seeds 


A seed blend of 400 interesting and b*autiful 
Wild Flowers of the World. It will delight and 
surprise you. 1 oz. $1.00; % Ib. $3.75; 1 Ib. $14. 


Unique Catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN NEW JERSEY 








HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 




















THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 


an Compiled from HORTICULTURE 


The most complete garden “calendar” 
and guide ever published. Just what to 
do each month of the year. An indis- 
pensable guide for the expert and the 
casual gardener. Thirty-two line 
drawings, eight pages of plates. 


$1.00 Postpaid in United States 
Make Checks Payable to— 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 














for amateurs with limited time and space 


THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


by E. I. FARRINGTON 
Save seed, time, labor and enthusiasm 


—and harvest a succession of crops all 
Summer long. 


140 pages 19 illustrations Octavo 
id 
$1.00 Bee 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











, Enjoy the Charm of Wild Birds Without 
} i Interference from Squirrels 


THE SQUIRREL’S DEFEAT 


Price $3.25 

Automatic Feeder .......-ccccie8 $1.75 
SRP PO 6 ov bo ee ian cis 1.50 
Audubon Water Fountain ......... 9.50 
Humming Bird Floral Cups— 

single with wire bracket ........ .75 

two on flower stake ............ 1.50 

three on flower stake ........... 2.25 
BM. BD. Pieeml Weems . .*. oc ccccnes 2.25 


plus 25c for packing and mailing up 
to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 
“Clear View” Feeding Station 


NOT INCORPORATEDO 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





$24.00 F.0.B. Glencoe 
ASK FOR OUR FOLDERS 
audubon gy workshop 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (24 issues). Please send it to: 


TOE i cidws tanbatedevacae SR eee aC ee ance ona 
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How Plant Roots Obtain Their Food 


NE thousand dollars for a little information about plant roots 

strikes the popular fancy. The money was awarded at th 
recent meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science to two professors whose investigations over a series o! 
years shed new light on the manner in which roots of plants tak; 
up food. Previously it had been held that roots absorbed minera 
nutrients by diffusion and without an appreciable expenditure o! 
energy. 

The professors, really a team of six plant scientists, devised special 
technique and demonstrated that the roots actually pull their food 
in and that the pulling is an up-hill job requiring the expenditur 
of a relatively large amount of energy. 

Roots are essential parts of most plants, trees as well as herbs. 
They are given comparatively little attention because they are out 
of sight and therefore usually out of mind. Roots must have mois- 
ture, air, and nutrients. All three are essential. The earth in which 
roots develop is a medium in which a number of chemical processes 
occur and unless the above mentioned essentials are in the soil, 
sterility exists and plant growth is impossible. The extensive deserts 
in the world demonstrate the importance of water. Irrigation trans- 
forms some of these areas into highly fertile ground. A super 
abundance of alkalies in some areas has prevented the growth of all 
but a few plants especially tolerant of such conditions. 

The smothering of trees when the soil is covered with clay, even 
a relatively shallow layer, is concrete evidence of the necessity of air 
for the growth of roots. The effects of a serious depletion in the 
important food elements, namely nitrogen, phosphorus and potash, 
indicate the importance of these ‘major elements in plant nutrition. 
A good soil with adequate air and moisture is necessary for a vig- 
orous tree growth. 


Damage Done by Cactus Spoon Hunters 


EMBERS of conservation societies in the West and espe- 

cially in Arizona are much disturbed over the widespread use 
of the so-called cactus spoons, Dasylirion wheelert. This, one of 
the desert’s most ornamental plants, seems likely to disappear before 
many years unless active measures are taken to prevent it. Men 
seeking the best spoons often chop a plant to pieces, leaving the 
scattered pieces on the ground. An appeal is being made to garden 





Spoon cactus plants as they grow in the Arizona desert. 


lovers throughout the country to cease buying these cactus spoons 
and thus help to check the demand which has brought about the 
present policy of destruction. It is as important to conservationists 
of Arizona to protect the cactus spoons of that state as it is to the 
nature lovers of Massachusetts to protect the trailing arbutus or the 
native orchids. 


Flowers have an expression of countenance as much as men or 
animals. Some seem to smile; some have a sad expression; 
some are pensive and diffident; others again are plain, honest 
and upright, like the broad-faced sunflower and the hollyhock. 


—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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N THE usual instructions for top-grafting 
apple trees, the procedure advised is to 
cut the scions early, in January or February, 
long before they are to be used. Then, treat 
them so that they will remain dormant, as 
by burying in the ground in a shaded spot 
or storing in an icehouse until required for 
grafting. The best time is supposed to be just 
as the buds on the trees to be grafted are 
opening which, in my section is some time 
during the first half of April. This is a per- 
fectly safe and sane procedure but at times it 
is not convenient or the matter is forgotten 
until the time for this preliminary cutting of 
scions has passed. 

I have a small commercial apple orchard 
of 325 trees and during the last six years 
some 40 trees were top-grafted, requiring be- 
tween 300 and 400 scions. About one-half 
of these I set myself. Instead of following 
the procedure described above, all of the 
scions were cut on the day they were used or, 
at the earliest, three days before. Some of the 
grafting was done February 29, some in early 
April and most of it between these dates. 
The scions set early in the season were ex- 
posed to such cold spells as followed. In some 
cases it was as low as ten degrees above zero 
and at such times they assumed the character- 
istic shrivelled appearance common to the 
twigs and smaller branches of apple trees 
during low temperatures. However, there was 
no difference in the results whether the graft- 
ing was done early, late or in between. The 
mortality of the scions was negligible and 
could be accounted for by carelessness rather 
than by the method. In most cases two scions 
were set in a branch, in some cases four, and 
in one case seven—the branch was six inches 
in diameter. 

As set forth above, the results were good 
enough for anyone but, where four scions 
were set in one branch, the success was almost 
100 per cent. I am wondering whether this 
somewhat better result can be accounted for 
by the fact that in setting four scions in a 
branch, two parallel splits were made in the 
branch, one on each side of the center. In this 








“MIRACLE” APPLE TREE 


5 Different Varieties on One Tree 


Double Red Delicious; Yellow Delicious; Red Rome 
Beauty; Yellow Transparent; Stayman’s Winesap. 
These five grand varieties, Early to Late, all on the 
Same tree. A constant supply of fruit Summer, Fall 
and Winter, all of superior quality. 

$2.50 Each 3 for $6.50 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN BoxB Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites. 2"h 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. Jf 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1084 33rd Ave. $. £. © Minneapolis, Minn. 














World’s Finest ROSES 


Write for your free copy of my 12 
page catalog illustrated in color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870H N. E. Glisan Street Portland, Ore. 
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The Grafting of Apple Trees 


way the cambium layer was cut on a bias, 
resulting in the exposure of a somewhat 
wider surface of cambium than where the 
branch is split through the middle and the 
cambium layer is cut squarely across. Conse- 
quently, the chances of the proper fitting 
together of the cambium layers of scion and 
branch were considerably increased. The 
complete success in the case of the branch 
with seven scions might be explained in the 
same way. 

I also had a convincing lesson in the 
necessity of waxing the grafts. Some were 
overlooked and were not discovered until 
growth on the waxed scions was well along, 
by which time the unwaxed ones were all 
shriveled up and dead. I always choose a time 
for grafting when the thermometer is above 
freezing. It may be that grafting can be done 
successfully at lower temperatures but I have 
not determined that. 

The early cutting and storage of scions is 
advantageous in that it prolongs the season 
during which grafting can be done success- 
fully. One year, having the usual procedure 
in mind, I cut scions early in February, 
buried them in the ground and then mulched 
the spot heavily with hay. I did not use them 
but one of my neighbors used some of them 
about the middle of May. The scions were 
still perfectly dormant. Practically all of them 
grew. I suppose that if scions were put into 
artificial cold storage and kept at about 32 
degrees, the grafting season could be pro- 
longed well into the Summer. In my top- 
grafting work only the cleft graft method 
was used. 

—Hans J. Koehler. 


Marlboro, Mass. 


Artemisia Abrotanum Hedges 
HE shrubby herb southernwood, Arte- 


misia abrotanum, which is sometimes 
listed in catalogues as a perennial makes an 
excellent quick hedge to separate sections of 
a garden or to serve as background for a 
border of flowers. A double row of 10-inch 
cuttings thrust six inches deep into wet soil 
in early Spring makes a hedge by late Sum- 
mer during a season of normal rainfall. The 
rows should be six inches apart with the 
cuttings staggered and six inches apart in the 
rows. 

Such hedges need pruning about twice a 
year in most parts of the country. They may 
be grown from one to four feet high. If left 
unpruned, the growth is straggly and may 
reach five feet. Southernwood seems not to 
exhaust the soil and border flowers thrive 
close to the stems of the plants. It does best 
in full sun but gives fair results in consider- 
able shade. The lacy effect of its fragrant 
foliage gives a graceful delicacy to a southern- 
wood hedge not usually expected in decidu- 
ous hedges. Although the southernwood is 
sometimes described as slightly tender, its 
wide use for hedges in the Dutch settlements 
of Wisconsin attests the existence of hardy 
strains. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 
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CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable. 
Easily stored for use again next year. 
5’ wide; any height to 6’. 
Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington Lane 


GERMANTOWN PHILA., PA. 








JACOBEAN LILY 


(Sprekelia formosissima) 


Large, brilliant red flowers that have the 
shape of Cattleya Orchid. Easily grown 
outdoors in the South, in pots in the 
window garden, or may be lifted and 
stored for the winter. 


$1.00 for 5, $2.00 for 12 postpaid. 
Catalog of 
IRIS, AMARYLLIS, RARE BULBS 
free on request. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 















Immense flow- PACKET 
ers, over 5 in. ¢ 
across, very 

deep. Chrysan- 10 
themum - like. 

. Gracefully curled and twisted 
petals. Long 18-in. stems. Well-branched, 3-ft. plants. 
Many new colors: apricot, peach, chamois, rose, cream, 
buff, etc.—exquisitely beautiful and harmonious, Post- 
paid to you: Packet (75 seeds) 10c; 200 Seeds 25c; 
'/, Ounce for $1. 

Burpee’s 1941 Seed Catalog FREE 


Offers all the best flowers and vegetables. 160 pages of 
helpful planting information — the leading American 
Seed Catalog. Magnificent new Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Petunias, Sweet Peas; choice new varieties, old favor- 
ites too. Write today. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 411 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 





NEW 1941 CATALOG 


of New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers a complete line of the Best Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, Wild- 
flowers. 

LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific Coast 
States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received before 
March 10. - 
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-OGEN, the combination spray, 
he te grow better roses. ome 
black-spot and mildew; kills many “ 
sect Economical, easy to - 
—just mix with water and oe. pd 
at garden supply stores. Write for free bulletin 


Rose Culture. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 208 Ogen Bidg.. aeons Pa. 


TRI-OGEN 




















WRITE TODAY! 


144 fascinating pages! Illustrations in 
full colors...Useful Flower Seed Selector 
...Most complete and descriptive list 
of flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
plants, shrubs, implements, etc. 


“Everything for the Garden” 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Dept. 81-J 





CONDUCTED GARDEN TOURS 


> Natchez Pilgrimage - - - March 5 


® Magnolia Gardens - - - March 23 
Charleston, S. C. 


® Virginia Gardens - - - - - May 1 


Write for Details on Itineraries 


Norfolk Southern Bus Corp. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 








Be Choosey @ Be Woozey 
Read our catalogue by the fire log 
Iris - Hemerocallis - Peonies 
New and Striking 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Ct. 








HARDY TREES AND PLANTS 


For New England 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 











ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Oertificate Plants. 


Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Something New in Protected Cultivation! 

> Patent wires and glass are quickly 
assembied. 

> Strong, rigid, portable. 

» Spring bulbs and flowers bloom 
several weeks earlier. 

» Sow seeds a month earlier! 

Write for Folder 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. Q 
22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 








Tent Pattern 


Fertilizers for Various Situations 


HERE are many differences of opinion 

about fertilizers and the way to use them, 
but a bulletin just issued by the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., contains some valuable sugges- 
tions. The following recommendations may 
be used as guides by amateuts: 

Home gardens—For most ‘sarden plants a 
5-10-5 or 5-10-10 grade of mixed fertilizer 
at the rate of from 20 to 30 pounds to 1,000 
square feet is satisfactory. Well established 
apple and pear trees should be fertilized 
cautiously. 

Lawns—Lawns may be treated satisfactor- 
ily with a 5-10-5, 7-7-7 or other high nitro- 
gen grade of mixed fertilizer at the rate of 
from 15 to 25 pounds to 1,000 square feet, 
applied broadcast and as evenly as possible. 
The best period to make the application is 
in early Spring, around April 1 or in late 
Summer. 

Shrubs—Shrub plantings may be treated 
in early Spring with broadcast applications 
of the same kind and amount of fertilizer as 
indicated for lawns. 

Shade trees—Trees respond to applica- 
tions of high-nitrogen mixed fertilizers such 
as 7-7-7 or 5-10-5. Small trees may receive 
from one to two pounds of fertilizer for each 
inch in trunk diameter. 


Keeping Hedges Free of Snow 


LTHOUGH evergreens are a delight to 
the eye when hanging with snow, it 
sometimes happens that too heavy a covering 
breaks the branches. This is particularly true 
when the hedges have a broad flat top. A 
heavy weight of snow on such a hedge may 
do considerable damage. Obviously, therefore, 
it is wise to remove much of this snow after 
every heavy storm. As a matter of fact, an 
evergreen hedge with a broad flat top is not 
nearly as practical as one which has a narrow 
top and therefore does not collect a large 
amount of snow. Ice hanging on evergreens is 
even more detrimental than snow, and should 
be removed if the work can be done without 
breaking the branches themselves. 








100% Double 
HYBRID , 






Five True 
Separate Colors 
Ruggeu, wind-resistant, ‘‘all-out- 
at-once’’ spikes 4 to 5 ft. tall--white, 
true blue, lavender, rose-mauve, 
deep violet--Plants 60c each. All 
5, 1 of each, postpaid for $2.50. 


Modern Perennials 
The year’s greatest number of new 
Perennials, all in color. Write today 
for your & P. Modern Rose and 


CATALOG Perennial Catalog. 
FREE perkins Co. 


65 Rose Lane 
Newark, New York State 































(+ BOLENS GARDEN TRACTORS § 
2 


=) Write for description new models. Nine rp 
sizes—Power Hoes at $79.50 to 
heavy duty Hi-Wheels pulling 
10” and 12” plows. Equip- 


ment for cultivating, seed- 
ing, plowing, 



















g_ A guide to a_ beautiful 

) pOOhS and useful garden, offer- 
ing the latest creations in 

flowers as well as the old 


favorites. Highest quality. 
Attractive prices. Many 


R 
e GARDEN sso 

HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
E BOOK R. 


274 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 
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Seeds of ‘DIFFERENT? 


Here are the “hard to find’ 


varieties, gathered from odd Flowers 


corners of the world; 3,000 ¢ 
kinds of them interestingly described in our new 
illustrated Catalog. Write Dept. B for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown, N. J. 














SPECIAL COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, attractively wrapped, 
sent prepaid for $2.00 


AMADOR LIGHTS OF GOLD 
AVE MARIA MAROCCO 

BETTY CO-ED MILDRED LOUISE 
BRIGHTSIDE 


RAPTURE 
KING ARTHUR SCHWABENGIRL 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 








JANUARY SPECIAL 


Aster frikarti—Finest blue aster grown ........ 3.50 
Heliopsis incomparabilis—New golden daisy .... .50 
Helenium peregrinum—New mahogany red ..... -50 


One each of these grand new novelties, $1.50 Value, 
$1 Postpaid. Send for FREE catalog listing the best ia 
shrubs, seeds and perennials—it pronounces all names, 


: @ E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 411-0 
GAOT NGS RSE WASH. 
NURSERIES 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 








CAMELLIAS in bud and bloom; 6—8” pots; all colors, 
Roderick Mackinnon, 874 Worcester St., Wellesley, 
Mass. Wel. 0377. 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, SEEDS: Plant 
now for Spring flowering under glass. Catalog. Stanley 
Cobb, Department M, 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





AMERICAN HOLLY: 6”-8”—$5.00 per 100. Send 
for list of 150 other rare hardy evergreens, trees, 
shrubs, etc., 10c to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





LILIUM PHILIPINENSE: Free flowering and vigor- 
ous. Sow seeds now, many will bloom this Fall. Large 
packet 25c. Aletha Gardens, Longwoods, Md. 





HELP WANTED 





COUPLE for small estate near Toledo. Greenhouse 
and outdoor experience and general housework. Write 
Mrs. George Roose, River Road, Perrysburg, Ohio. 





GARDENER-FLORIST: Married, to take care of 
greenhouse and flower borders on place. Must be very 
experienced with raising annuals and outdoor flowers. 
$125.00 per month. House, near Madison, Conn. Reply 
with references, age. family, etc. L. Lundquist, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





WANTED: Combination gardener and poultryman to 
divide his time between taking care of lawn and flow- 
ers and 600 laying leghorns. A. E., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT - HEAD GARDENER: English, 
wants situation. Life experience gardening, orchards, 
greenhouses, landscape, also farming and general 
estate management. Highest recommendations. Apply 
Gardener, P. O. Box 332, Dearborn, Mich. 





GARDENER: Capable of taking full charge, exper'- 
ence in all branches of estate work, greenhouse, lawns, 
vegetables; handy with tools. Married, one child. 
M. D., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





YOUNG WOMAN: Single, Wellesley graduate; two 
years at Cornell University, majored in practical hor- 
ticulture with practical experience as propagator and 
saleswoman, wishes position with landscape architect, 
private estate, or nursery as horticulturist. M. L., Care 
of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 
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mention HORTICULTURE 
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